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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONTENTION OF 1776. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ITS MEMBERS. 

BT WM. H. EGLE, M.D. 

[From the time of William Penn to the Declaration of Independence, the 
government of Pennsylvania was administered under the Royal Charter 
granted to the founder, and the several concessions made by him to the 
settlers. The prosperity which was attained under this form of government 
endeared it to the majority of those living in the Province, and all attempts 
failed to change it in any of its vital points. 

The most perilous period of its existence was the decade of years follow- 
ing the defeat of Braddock. At the time of that event, the inhabitants of 
the western frontier counties, having no scruples about bearing arms, were 
clamorous for the adoption of measures to prevent the incursions of the 
French and Indians. The Assembly, however, was under the influence of 
the Friends, and an anti-proprietary party, which opposed the expenditure 
of money for any purpose unless the estates of the Penns were subjected to 
the same taxation as those of others. Under these circumstances it was 
with the greatest difficulty that the Province was placed upon a war foot- 
ing, and a feeling of uneasiness and anxiety was awakened that could not 
be allayed even by retreat of the Proprietaries from the stand they had 
taken, or the successful close of the war — the confidence of many having 
been shaken in the belief that the existing form of government was the best 
that could be devised for the Province. 

By 1774, quiet had in a great measure returned to the legislative councils 
of Pennsylvania. In that year the conduct of Tories in the Assembly, under 
the lead of Galloway, awakened the ill feeling against the Proprietary 
Charter, which had well nigh died out, and the sins of those who acted under it 
were visited upon the instrument itself. The people lent a more willing ear 
to the dictates of the Committees of Safety, and to the wishes of the Conti- 
nental Congress than to the Assembly, and the government soon became a 
mere semblance of authority. 

The advice of Congress, in 'May, 1776, that governments sufficient to 
the exigencies of affairs should be established in such Colonies as they 
did not already exist, was seized upon by the zealous Whigs of Pennsyl- 
vania as the excuse for the abrogation of the old government. A conven 
tion to form a new Constitution was called early in July, and it is to the 
biographical sketches of the members of that body, that we now invite the 
attention of our readers. We will not attempt to say aught regarding the 
merits of their labors, as opinions regarding them could probably be debated 
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with as much warmth to-day as they were during the last century. That 
the necessity for some change in the government was thought indispensable 
is obvious from the faint resistance that was made to the choosing of delegates. 

When the work of the Convention was made public, it called forth the 
opposition of a number of Whigs, who had not lost faith in the old govern- 
ment. While giving a hearty support to the cause of the Revolution, they 
thought the true interests of Pennsylvania could be best served by the 
election of men of undoubted patriotism to office under its original charter. 
The views of this class will be found expressed in Charles Thomson's letters 
to William Henry Drayton (Penna. Mag., vol. ii. p. 420), and they never 
appear to have changed their opinions in the case. Gen. John Cadwalader, 
one of the number, was so opposed to the constitution of '76, that he became 
a citizen of Maryland rather than live under it. 

The motives of the men who formed the Convention have remained un- 
questioned. Unlearned in statecraft, they framed what they thought the 
best form of government for the people they represented, and as their lives 
will show gave many anxious days for its protection and support. — Ed.] 

Alexander, Hugh, of Cumberland Co., the eldest son of 
John Alexander and Margaret Glasson, was born near Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in the year 1724. His parents came to America 
in 1736, and settled in West Nottingham, Chester County 
— but prior to 1753 removed and took up land in Sherman's 
Valley, now Perry County. Mr. Alexander was a deputy to 
the Provincial Conference of June, 1776, and a member of 
the Convention which met on July 15 of that year. Under 
the first Constitution he was chosen a Member of the As- 
sembly, taking his seat on November 28th. His public life 
was brief, for he died while a member of that body, in the 
early part of the year 1777, in Philadelphia, and was in- 
terred in the Spruce Street burying-ground. He married, 
first, in 1753, Martha Edmeston, daughter of Dr. David Ed- 
meston, of Fagg's Manor, by whom they had — Margaret, b. 
1754, m. Capt. John Hamilton, of Fermanagh, in 1772 ; John, 
b. 1756, m. Margaret Clark, of Sherman's Valley, in 1780 ; 
Mary, b. 1760, m. Robert Clark in 1780 ; David, b. 1762, m. 
Margaret Miller in 1780; Hugh, b. 1765, m. Jemima Patter- 
son, of Juniata Co., in 1787. Secondly, Mr. Alexander mar- 
ried Mrs. Lettice Thompson, and had — James, b. 1775, lived 
and died at McKeesport, Pennsylvania ; William and Emily, 
b. 1777. Mr. Alexander was a staunch "Whig, and took 
Vol. hi. — 7 
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a very active part in the organization of the Associators of 
Cumberland County. A rigid Presbyterian of the Rev. 
George Duffield's congregation ; he was a man of pure and 
high character, and his memory is held in esteem by numer- 
ous descendants, scattered through the West and South. 

Antes, Philip Frederick, of Philadelphia Co., the third 
child of Henry Antes and Christina De "Weesin, was born 
near Palkner's Swamp, Philadelphia, now Montgomery 
County, Pa., July 2, 1730. He received a good German educa- 
tion, and learned the trade of an iron-founder. In 1764 he was 
appointed one of his Majesty's Justices for the county of Phila- 
delphia. Early espousing the cause of the Colonies, in Novem- 
ber, 1774, he was chosen a member of the first Committee of 
Inspection for Philadelphia. He was a member of the Con- 
vention of July 15, 1776, and under the government it formed 
was twice elected member of the Assembly. At the request 
of the Committee of Safety, early in 1775, Mr. Antes suc- 
cessfully cast at "Warwick furnace, for the Revolutionary 
Army, the first four-pound cannons made on this side of the 
Atlantic. During the occupancy of Philadelphia by the 
British, his situation among the Tories of the locality was 
insecure, and by the advice of his friends he removed to 
Northumberland County, of which he became presiding jus- 
tice of the peace, and from 1784 to 1787 served in the As- 
sembly. Col. Antes followed the business of gunsmith at 
Northumberland, and Dr. Priestley in his memoirs speaks of 
the great aid he received from him in making his philosophi- 
cal instruments. He was. appointed by Gov. Mifflin as one 
of the Commissioners in exploration of the Susquehanna, and 
while acting in that capacity he took cold at Columbia, and 
repairing to Lancaster, died there Sept. 20, 1801. He was 
buried in the Reformed Church grave-yard. Col. Antes's 
daughter, Catharine, was the second wife of Gov. Simon 
Snyder. She died March 15, 1810, at Lancaster, then the 
seat of State Government, and is buried by the side of her 
father. 
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Arndt, Jacob, of Northampton Co., native of Langendorf, 
Upper Silesia, Germany, the son of Bernhardt Arndt, was 
born about the year 1728, emigrating with some of the Mo- 
ravian brethren to Pennsylvania in 1743, and settled in Bucks, 
now Northampton County. He was naturalized under the 
laws of the Province Sept. 24, 1753, having taken the sacra- 
ment on the 9th of the same month. At the breaking out 
of the French and Indian War he raised a company of volun- 
teers, and was stationed on the frontiers. In 1755 was in 
command at Gnadenhiitten, April 19, 1756, he was commis- 
sioned Captain in the 1st Battalion of the Penn'a Regiment, 
and during that and the following year was assigned to the 
command respectively of Forts Allen and Norris. He was 
promoted major of the 1st Battalion June 2, 1758, and sta- 
tioned at Fort Augusta. During the Indian marauds of 1764, 
he was captain of an independent company raised in his 
neighborhood for self-defence. Major Arndt was chosen a 
member of the Provincial Conference, held at Philadelphia 
July 15, 1774, and of that of January 23, 1775. He served 
as member of the Convention of July, 1776 ; of the first As- 
sembly under the new Constitution ; of the Committee of 
Safety Oct. 17, 1777, and was elected a member of the Supreme 
Executive Council Nov. 5, 1777, serving until Oct. 14, 1780. 
He was appointed Commissioner of Excise for Northampton 
County April 5, 1779, a position which he held for several 
years. From 1782 to 1784 he again served in the General 
Assembly. In 1760 Major Arndt purchased a mill-seat 
three miles above Easton, on the Bush-kill, where the cele- 
brated millwright of Bethlehem, and the projector of the 
first water-works at that place, Christensen, erected a mill 
for him. He was a member of the Council of Censors, and 
one of the justices for Northampton County. For half a 
century Major Arndt was in active public life. He died at 
Easton in the year 1805. His son John, a captain in the 
Revolutionary Army, was wounded and taken prisoner at 
Long Island. 
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Barb, James, of Westmoreland Co., was born in Lancaster 
County in 1749. He removed to Westmoreland County prior 
to its organization, and located in Derry township. At the 
outset of the Revolution he was energetic in assisting the 
formation of the associated battalions both for general and 
frontier defence ; was chosen a member of the Convention of 
July 15, 1776 ; served as justice of the peace subsequent 
thereto, and from 1787 to 1790 was a member of the General 
Assembly, in which he opposed the calling of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1790. He was, however, an associate- 
judge of Westmoreland County under that Constitution, and 
in 1802 signed a remonstrance against the impeachment of 
Judge Addison, then president-judge of the district. On the 
organization of Armstrong County, Judge Barr was in the 
new county, and was appointed one of the commissioners for 
laying out the town of Kittanning, the county seat. He was 
appointed one of the first associate-judges of Armstrong 
County, an office which he filled until his death, which oc- 
curred May 11, 1824. 

Bartholomew, Benjamin, of Chester Co., was born Febru- 
ary 16, 1752, in the Great Valley, Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania. He was a descendant of the Bartholomew family 
of France, many of whom, and among them the great-grand- 
father of Benjamin Bartholomew, emigrated to Great Britain 
to escape religious persecution. From England the family 
sailed to America, with the first settlers under William Penn, 
one of whom, Joseph Bartholomew, was an agriculturist 
of distinction and wealth, and allotted to his son Benjamin 
a valuable farm. From 1772 to 1775 this son was a member 
of Assembly from Chester County, and of the Committee of 
Safety from June 30, 1775, to March 13, 1777. He was a 
member of the Convention of July 15, 1776, and subsequently 
commissioned as captain in the Penn'a Line of the Revolution, 
continuing in service several years. After the close of the 
Revolutionary contest Capt. Bartholomew married Rachel, 
daughter of William Dewees, and settled on an extensive 
farm in East Whiteland township, Chester County, in the 
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vicinity of his birthplace. He died on his well-cultivated 
estate March 31,1812,and his remains are interred in thebury- 
ing-ground of the Baptist Church, Tredyfl'rin. His descend- 
ants still occupy the ancestral farm. His daughter, Mary, 
married Col. Cromwell Pearce of the XJ. S. Army. 

Bartholomew, Edward, of Philadelphia Co., the son of 
John Bartholomew, and cousin of Benjamin, was born 
in Montgomery township, Philadelphia, now Montgomery 
County, in 1751, and brought up as a farmer. He was one of 
the Committee of Inspection of the county in 1774, member 
of the Provincial Conference at Carpenter's Hall June 18, 
1775, and member of the Convention of July 15, 1776. He 
commanded a battalion of Associators serving in the Jerseys 
during that year. In 1778 he was one of the County Com- 
missioners, and in 1785 Collector of Excise for the city and 
county. To the latter office he was re-appointed by Gov. 
Mifflin Sept. 1, 1791. On the 13th of November, 1802, while 
returning from a visit to his daughter at Huntingdon, he 
called to see his old friend, Dr. Robert Johnston, a skilful 
surgeon of the Penn'a Line of the Revolution, at his residence 
near Greencastle, Franklin County. In attempting to mount 
his horse on leaving for Chambersburg, en route home, one 
of his loaded pistols went off by accident, and he was fatally 
wounded, expiring in a few hours. His body was embalmed 
by Dr. Johnston, and taken to Philadelphia for interment. 
One of Col. Bartholomew's daughters married Andrew Hen- 
derson, a distinguished lawyer of Huntingdon, and the first 
recorder, etc., of that county upon its organization. Gen. H. 
was a member of the Convention which framed the Consti- 
tution of 1790. 



